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THE COMMEMORATION POEM. 


Given at the Centennial of Westtown School, Sixth 
Month 10th, 1899. 


By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE. 


“Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that 
begat us."—Eccles. xliv: 1.) 
Not these the faces, and not these the forms, 

Sought by an inward eye, though this the scene ; 
Across a century of suns and storms 

Another throng behold, with other mien. 


Midway they stand between the old and new, 
Too near for hero, and too far for friend. 

In the long journey of their lives, how few 
Chasm and peak, perils of chance that lend 


Color and outline to each human tale ! 
How few the jocund words, the voice of cheer ! 
Not theirs the pilgrim’s visage, stern and pale, 
Not theirs the boon laugh of the cavalier. 


No Endicott with that uplifted sword 

To bar their way, and wrest the word of might, 
Calling up terrors of his vengeful Lord, 

Upon the simple children of the Light. 


Not theirs the martyrdom of mob and jail 

Stripes, anguish, fever, death ; not theirs to prove 
In shock of battle faith’s celestial mail 

And smite whole armies with the sword of love. 


No cry of Fox rang down those ful days, 
No Barclay’s wrong to make their pulses leap ; 
How see them, know them, as they went their ways, 
A simple folk, to plant and till and reap ? 


Faces that watch us from no canvass still, 

And hands that fashioned no memorial stone, 
And feet that lingered on no muses’ hill, 

Nor wandered on those strenuous paths and lone 


Of old philosophy ; no bud, no spray 
Of shade or color; hard and pitiless noon! 
So this the pit from which was Sane our clay, 
And here the rock from which our lives were hewn! 


Nay, strong old fathers of our Quaker breed, 
Not this we leave you! Let the higher mood 
Bring keener vision, that our eyes may read 
That noblest of all records: They were good! 


Full many a life has won its martyr crown 
Unscourg’d of mobs and in no prison hurl’d, 

That fought the tyrants of his own heart down, 
And kept itself unspotted from the world. 


And such were they ! And here by hall and grove 
The peace, the memories of that spirit brood ; 

And yonder youth still hear those words of love: 
“Obey the still small voice: hold fast the good.” 


Hold fast the good! When time shall turn its page 
A century hence the record new to write, 

Be said of us: “They kept their heritage, 
And lived not all unworthy of the Light.” 












































should hear the result of careful teaching of 
good English in a Friends’ Schovl, and I am 
not disappointed. Only I wish you showed the 
same concern for the proper use of ‘thou’ and 
‘thee’.”—But whatever Friends’ School here- 
away this may have been, her testimony goes 
to the credit of at least forty years of West- 
town’s influence in this line, continuing potent 
in schools that have followed. The present 
writer, however, is not in evidence, having 
never been a pupil in a Friends’ School. 

What Charles Potts’s address was for the 
immediate occasion, as representing Westtown’s 
first century, the valuable new History of 
Westtown School, carefully prepared by Watson 
W. and Sarah B. Dewees, and illustrated with 
a score of fine pictures most to be desired, must 
stand as the one permanent literary memorial 
of the development, life, and looks of this 
monument of a godly concern. 

In our first column will appear the Poem 
delivered by Francis B. Gummere, which 
readers can thus appreciate and enjoy for them- 
selves. 

Said one of the speakers in her earnest ad- 
dress : 


Commemoration Comments. 


The long anticipated day for Westtown 
School is now past, the public commemoration 
of her first century is accomplished. Every- 
thing that human forethought and labor could 
reasonably provide, every detail that wise care 
could pre-arrange for the convenience of three 
thousand expected guests, seemed admirably 
attended to. 

But it was demonstrated not to be in human 
wisdom to control the sending of rain upon the 
just and the unjust, nor in best wisdom to sus- 
pend for the convenience of one fold the 
superior bounty showered over the country at 
large upon a dry and thirsty land. So the 
Divine doctrine showed forth in symbol its 
right of way :—“ My doctrine shall drop as the 
rain, and as the showers upon the grass.” “For 
as the rain cometh down from heaven and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, 
so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth.” Such is the true baptism of sprinkling 
whieh the honest recipients of the descending 
Word are under. It descends upon the unjust 
also to make them just, and upon the just to 
make them more just. 

By the analogy of the rain and that de- 
scending grace we were also taught: “ It is not 
for you to know the times or the seasons which 
the Father hath put in his own power.” “We 
cannot command one of the days of the Son of 
Man.” As we cannot forecast from former 
years but only by present movings the wind 
that “ bloweth where it listeth,” so our attempt 
six months in advance to cipher out a Divine 
secret, namely, a fair day, on the authority of 
twenty years absence of rain hitherto on that 
day of the year, received its kind reply. And 
the bright rainbow which spanned the eastern 
sky and crowned the closing day, was sugges- 
tive of promise for the new Century. 

The varied exercises delivered under the pa- 
vilion will best speak for themselves to many as 
they shall gather their words more clearly from 
the printed pages of the Westonian when pub- 
lished. Many ears, as they listened to his repro- 


Better still [than the rehearsing of character- 
building truths to the pupils], they have had in 
their midst men and women whose daily lives 
stood for righteousness and integrity. And just 
in proportion to the number of such men and 
women has the school prospered. Nor can it 
ever hope to prosper without men and women 
possessing the highest attributes of manhood and 
womanhood. One of the greatest of the world’s 
teachers has said, “ Have a university in shan- 
ties; nay, have it in tents, but have great teach- 
ers in it.” And you remember Garfield’s homely 
declaration that a log with Mark Hopkins at one 
end and himself at the other would be a uni- 
versity ! 

We understand this with its context to be in- 
tended as a testimony to the efficacy of the Di- 
vine life in a dedicated soul. 

In the forward look to the new Century for 
Westtown, as given by Isaac Sharpless, the 
Committee and Friends will find occasion for 
thought. While all may maintain that the 
spirit of the charge left by our forefathers is 


duction of the older time, travelled in sympathy 
with a veteran teacher whose faithful work was 
identified with one third of the century now 
commemorated. His works still fullow on, in 
a generation of clear readers, writers, and 
speakers. “I came to these commencement 
exercises,” said an intelligent woman at another 


school the day before, “that I might hear the 


good English of the Quakers. I was sure I 


that which is to be realized in preference to 
the letter, yet views will vary as to which 
branch may be pruned off here and there as 
dead, without jeopardizing any principle which 
it represented ; or whether a new shoot coming 
into view here or there is a normal outgrowth 
of the good old sap, or grafted in from some 
foreign stock. All coming questions will not 
knock for admittance together, but one by one 
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SELECTED. 
The Doom of Tyre. 

The city of Tyre, on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, to the north of Palestine, was 
for a long period the greatest commercial city 
of antiquity. It was probably a colony of the 
Zidovians, and hence was called “ the daughter 
of Zidon,” and as early as the time of Joshua it 
js mentioned as the “strong city of Tyre.” It 
was the Liverpool of the ancient world; and 
the caravans of the East unloaded their burdens 
on its wharves, while the shipping of the West 
crowded its spacious docks. 

Ancient writers, both sacred and profane, de- 
scribe its wealth and commerce. Her merchants 
were princes, and her traffickers the honorable 
of the earth. She heaped up silver as the dust, 
and the fine gold as the mire of the streets. 
The cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Bashan, the 
ivory of Chittim, and the fine linen of Egypt 
were gathered to form and adorn those merchant 
ships whose sails whitened the seas, and which 
gathered together the wealth of distant lands 
and cast it into the lap of this proud and mag- 
nificent city. 

“Situate in the midst of the seas” and also 
on the main land, high walled, well watered, 
filled with wealth and luxury, a slave mart 
where captive Jews were sold into hopeless 
bondage; through the wickedness of Tyre God’s 
wrath aroused, and his prophets pronounced 
the city’s doom. It was to be conquered, spoil- 
ed, and desolated. It was to be restored to its 
ancient splendor. Its wealth was to be conse- 
crated to the worship of God; yet it was finally 
to be destroyed and “ built no more,”—its beams 
and timbers and soil were to be cast into the 
waters, it was to be scraped like the top of a 
barren rock, and become a place where fisher- 
men should spread their nets. 

In the prophecy of Ezekiel, are recorded the 
various threatenings which foretell the doom of 
Tyre. “I am against thee, O Tyrus, and I will 
cause many nations to come up against thee, as 
the sea causeth his wavesto come up. They shall 
destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down her 
towers: I will also scrape her dust from her, 
and make her like the top of a rock. It shall 
be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst 
of the sea, for I have spoken it, saith the Lord 
God. And they shall break down thy walls, 
and destroy thy pleasant houses. They shall 
lay thy stones and thy timber and thy dust in 
the midst of the water, and I will make thee like 
the top of a rock; thou shalt be a place to 
spread nets upon ; thou shalt be built no more; 
for I, the Lord, have spoken it, saith the Lord 
God.” (Ezek. xxvi: xxviii.) 

The accomplishment of these strange predic- 
tions forms one of the most wonderful instances 
of the fulfilment of Scripture prophecy. The first 
blow fell upon the city of Tyre in the siege prose- 
cuted for thirteen years by Nebuchednezzar, king 
of Babylon, who took the old city, built upon 
the main land, and subjugated the inbabitants. 
After the overthrow of the kingdom of Babylon, 
New Tyre arose, builded upon an island half a 
mile distant from the shore, and thither the 
wealth and commerce of Old Tyre was trans- 
ferred. When Alexander the Great besieged 
New Tyre he found no way to reach the island 
on which the city stood, but by building a 
causeway from the main land. The first one 
built was destroyed by the fury of the waves, 
and it was not until he had cast the stones, and 
timbers, and dust, the ruins of the old city, into 
the midst of the water, thus scraping the dust 
from Tyre, and laying it under the water, and 








forming a pathway from the shore to the island, 
that the city was again taken, burnt, and her 
inhabitants slaughtered or sold into captivity. 

Again Tyre arose from her ruins, and in the 
earlier ages of Christianity was famed as a cen- 
tre of Christian worship, and her merchandise 
and her hire were “holiness unto the Lord.” 
Gorgeous and costly temples were erected, and 
very recently there has been discovered in Tyre 
the tomb of Origen, one of the most anal of 
the early Christian writers, who closed his life 
and was buried there. 

More than twelve centuries after the utter 
overthrow of Tyre was predicted, it was still a 
prosperous and important city. At last cy | 
prevailed, and transgressions came to the full, 
and Tyre received the predicted doom. The 
merchant city which yielded to Shalmaneser, 
about Bs. c. 721, to Nebuchadnezzar 572, to 
Alexander 332, to Antigonus 313, to the Arabs 
A. D. 633-8, and to the Crusaders 1124, was 
finally taken and totally dismantled by Mo- 
hammedans in 1291, and for more than six cen- 
turies has remained a swift but silent witness to 
the inspiration of those “holy men of God” 
who “spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” (2 Peter i: 21.) 

The very soil once mantled with places and 
alive with a busy population, has been swept 
into the midst of the waters, and can be built 
on no more. The harbor is destroyed and 
choked with shifting sands. A few fishermen 
spread their nets upon the rocks where once 

yre sat, the crowned mistress of the seas. The 
costly pillars that adorned her palaces lie be- 
neath the waters and are covered with the 
ocean’s sand, and all the grandeur and glory 
of that ancient metropolis has away. So 
heavily falls the curse of God upon those who 
sin against Him. 

And yet there were other cities more guilty 
still. Ifthe mighty works that were done in 
other places had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have remained unto this day; and 
if a sore and terrible destruction overtook those 
cities, what shall be the fate of others who re- 
ject the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, 
and refuse the mercy which He so freely offers 
to a sinful race ?—H. L. Hastrnas. 


“Pur Ue Tay Sworp.”—A good illustration 
is found in the experience of D. W. Lelacheur 
and his companions of The Christian Missionary 
Alliance while entering the hermit kingdom of 
Tibet. In crossing the frontier between China 
and Tibet they were obliged to pass through a 
mountain region made dangerous by bands of 
fierce robbers which infested it. On the border, 
a company of soldiers offered their services, but 
these were declined, and the company moved 
forward trusting only in God. After travelling 
about ten miles they came suddenly into full 
view of a band of about forty robbers who were 
in camp right on their track. With an unearth- 
ly yell the murderous horde sprang to their feet, 
seized their weapons, and fell into position for 
an attack. The little caravan of course halted, 
and then every man removed his hat; Brother 
Lelacheur offered a fervent prayer for God’s 
help in that hour of their extremity. Then 
they moved on and passed the robbers who 
stood like statues gazing at them, but seemingly 
unable to move. When they had passed a little 
way beyond, and yet in full view of the robbers 
who still stood, as apparently unable to move 
as the lions before Daniel, the little band of 
Christian soldiers uncovered their heads and 
returned fervent thanks to God who sent hia 





angels and delivered them out of the hands of 
those savage men. , 

Surely, ‘‘ It is better to trust in the Lord than 
to put confidence in man.”—North Carolina 
Friend. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Friends and Slavery. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
(Continued from page 373.) 

Faithfully and patiently the work was per- 
formed and the end of the war saw the end of 
slavery in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
the voluntary compensation of many slaves for 
their labor while in bondage. This was ad- 
vised in 1779. “The state of the oppressed peo- 
ple who have been held by any of us in cap- 
tivity and slavery, calls for a deep inquiry and 
close examination, how far we are clear of with- 
holding from them, what under such an exer- 
cise may open to view as their just right.” Ar- 
bitrators decided the amount and the former 
slaveholders liquidated an undemanded debt. 

The work was going on contemporaneously, 
and at about the same rate in the other Yearly 
Meetings. In the South the difficulties were 
far greater, mainly because the State law for- 
bade manumission. In some cases the expedi- 
ent was resorted to of transferring them to the 
meetings which arranged for their collective 
migration. Thousands of southern Quakers re- 
moved to Ohio and Indiana to escape the blight 
of slavery. By 1790 slavery was at an end 
among the Friends, of the United States except 
in the few exceptional cases described above 
and every Quaker was an abolitionist. 

They had not waited till this time however 
to urge upon legislative bodies the duty of 
abolishing first the slave trade then slavery. 

William Penn was somewhat chagrined, 
when in 1700 he and the Council proposed a 
law “ for regulating negroes in their morals and 
marriages” it was rejected by the Assembly. 
This was at the time when anti-proprietary feel- 
ing was strong and the Delaware Assemblymen 
were members of the body. 

In 1705, the house again showed its animus 
by pursuing severe laws, inflicting capital pun- 
ishment against negroes guilty of certain heinous 
crimes, which were not capital crimes when 
performed by the whites. In the same year 
they taxed the owners of imported negroes forty 
shillings per head. This tax was again levied 
in 1710, but repealed by the Queen in Council, 
in 1714. 

In 1712, William Southeby, a Friend, prayed 
the legislature to abolish slavery in Pennsylva- 
nia. The House decided that this could not be 
granted. The same year in response to many 
demands they passed a bill levying the prohibi- 
tory duty of twenty pounds on every negro im- 
ported. This was also repealed by the Queen 
in Council. 

Various similar attempts at restrictive duties 
were made to be met by the English veto, till in 
1729, one or two pounds was allowed to stand. 
This existed to 1761 when Friends secured its 
increase to ten pounds, against the petition of 
Philadelphia merchants, who declared that the 
trade of the province was greatly hindered by 
the scarcity of laborers, and they wished to en- 
courage the importation of negroes. This nearly 
stopped the trade and as Friends were all the 
time freeing their own negroes, the number of 
slaves in the province was greatly decreased. 
In 1773, the duty was made twenty pounds and 
in 1780, “an act for the gradual abolition of 
slavery” was passed. 
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President Reed said in commending the law 
to the Assembly. “Honored will that State be, 
in the annals of history, which shall first abolish 
this violation of the rights of mankind, and the 
memories of those will be held in grateful and 
everlasting remembrance, who shall pass the 
law to restore and establish the rights of human 
nature in Pennsylvania.” 

This, the first abolition act of America, pro- 
bably drawn up by George Bryan, decreed that 
all negro children born after the first of Third 
Month, 1780, might be held to service until the 
age of twenty-one years, and no longer. There 
never were many slaves in Pennsylvania. Un- 
der the effect of the law the number decreased 
from about four thousand to about two hundred 
in 1820. 

While the educative influence of Friends had 
had much effect in shaping public opinion in 
Pennsylvania, and their past efforts had reduced 
greatly the pro-slavery interest of the province, 
they were hardly in a condition to exert much 
weight directly for this act. 
lowest point in popular estimation, and their 
advocacy of a measure would not be any great 
aid to its passage. It must have been with great 
satisfaction however that they viewed this 
triumph of the principles of freedom. 

Having extinguished slavery among them- 
selves, and seen the slave trade dead and slavery 
dying in their own State, the Friends of Penn- 
sylvania turned their attention to the nation at 
large, and in 1783 addressed the impotent Con- 
gress of the Confederation. 


To the United States in Congress Assembled. 
The Address of the People called Quakers. 


Being through the favor of Divine providence 
met as usual at this season in our annual as- 
sembly, to promote the cause of piety and virtue 
we find with great satisfaction our well meant 
endeavors for the relief of an oppressed part of 
our fellow men have been so far blessed, that 
those of them who have been held in bondage 
by members of our religious Society are gener- 
ally restored to freedom, their natural and just 
right. 

Commiserating the afflicted state with which 
the inhabitants of Africa are very deeply in- 
volved by many professors of the mild and be- 
nign doctrines of the Gospel, and afflicted with 
a sincere concern for the essential good of our 
country, we conceive it our indispensable duty 
to revive in your view the lamentable grievance 
of that oppressed people as an interesting sub- 
ject, evidently claiming the serious attention of 
those who are entrusted with the powers of gov- 
ernment as guardians of the common rights of 
mankind and advocate for liberty. 

We have long beheld with sorrow the com- 
plicated evils produced by an unrighteous com- 
merce which subjects many thousands of the 
human species to the deplorable state of slavery. 

The restoration of peace and restraint to the 
effusion of human blood, we are persuaded ex- 
cite in the minds of many of all the Christian 
denominations gratitude and thankfulness to 
the allwise Controller of human events, but we 
have ground to fear that some, forgetful of the 
days of distress are prompted by an avaricious 
motive to renew the trade for slaves to the 
African coast, contrary to every humane and 
righteous consideration, and in opposition to the 
solemn declarations often repeated in favor of 
universal liberty; thereby increasing the too 
general torrent of corruption and licentiousness, 
and laying a foundation for future calamities. 
We therefore earnestly solicit your Christian 
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interposition to discourage and prevent so ob- 
scene an evil, in such manner as under the in- 
fluence of Divine wisdom you shall see meet. 

Signed in and on behalf of our Yearly Meet- 
ing held in Philadelphia, Fourth-day of Tenth 
Month, 1783, by five hundred and thirty-five 
Friends. 


Nothing however could be expected from 

Continental Congress, which had outlived its 
best days and never had any real power. But 
when the administration of Washington was 
securely seated, on the Third-day of the Tenth 
Month, 1789, they sent an urgent address signed 
by Nicholas Waln, clerk. In this they en- 
forced their belief that the golden rule was the 
only safe guide in nation affairs; they called 
attention to their address of six years before, 
which, though it had apparently slumbered in 
Congress, had been followed by action in a num- 
ber of States; they expressed the opinion that 
the enormities of the slave trade call for its 
abolition at the earliest possible moment. 
This address was taken to New York, where 
Congress was then in session, by a large com- 
mittee, and was reinforced by another from New 
York Yearly Meeting of Friends. The report 
the next year tells the story so far as the actions 
of the Committee were concerned. 

Eleven of our number, joined by our Friend 
John Parrish, met at New York about the time 
prefixed by the Meeting for Sufferings and pre- 
vious to our presenting the same, took oppor- 
tunities with divers members of that body, in 
order to prepare their minds, also attended the 
Meetings for Sufferings there, and opened our 
business, which meeting uniting therein, drew up 
a short address on the same subject, acknowl- 
edging their concurrence with us, and appointed 
a committee to join. We then in conjunction, 
presented the two addresses, which were read, 
and a committee appointed out of the House of 
Representatives, to consider them, after which 
we proceeded to visit the members generally, 
both Senators and Representatives, and were by 
many, respectfully received, had very free and 
full opportunities with them, and were also no- 
tified by the Committee of Congress of the time 
of their meeting with liberty to attend and open 
before them what to us appeared necessary, which 
we did at different times and found them very 
open, and notwithstanding from the first intro- 
duction of those addresses there were some mem- 
bers much opposed throughout, yet on the whole 
we were satisfied that a large majority were 
favorably disposed toward this business and this 
evidently appeared by the votes of the House, 
which some of our number found themselves 
engaged to attend, till the subject was more fully 
investigated, and the report of their select com- 
mittee with the alterations of the committee of 
the whole House were entered on the journals 
of Congress, when way appeared open to leave 
the subject for the present in a state ready to 
be called up at any future time, and which sub- 
ject we apprehend to be weighty requiring the 
further continued care and concern of the Year- 
ly Meeting. 

PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month 30th, 1790. 

(To be continued). 


In an evening meeting William Evans arose 
with the words : “ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” And added that when an as- 
sembly were waiting upon the Lord He was in 
their midst, whether they were sensible of it or 
not. He believed there were some present who 
were hungering for a crumb of that which alone 


———— —_———— 
could nourish the soul, and enquiring, “ Where 
Thou causest the flock te lie down at noon” 
He had yearned towards such and though the 
servants might be withheld from saying much 
to these in order to turn their reliance from 
man, he believed if they dwelt in the patience 
and did not turn to other lovers the Lord would 
meet with them and bind up their wounds. He 
seemed much exercised, spoke in the second 
person, and dwelt much on abiding in the pa- 
tience. 





For “THE FRIEND,” 

THE SOLITARY WAY. 
There is a mystery in human hearts, 
For tho’ we be encircled by a host 
Of those who love us well and are beloved, 
To every one of us from time to time 
There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 
Our dearest friend is stranger to our joy, 
And cannot realize our bitterness. 
There is not one who really understands, 
Not one to enter into all I feel, 
Such is the cry of each of us in turn. 
We wander in a solitary way. 
No matter what or where our life may be, 
Each heart, mysterious even to itself. 
Must live its inner life in solitude. 


And would you know the reason why this is? 
It is because the Lord desires our love. 

In every heart He would be first. 

He therefore keeps the secret key Himself 
To open all its chambers and to bless 

With perfect sympathy and holy peace 

Each solitary soul that comes to Him. 

So when we feel this loneliness, 

It is the voice of Jesus saying ‘Come to Me.” 
And every time we are not understood 

It is a call to us to come again. 

For Christ alone can satisfy the soul, 

And those who walk with Him from day to day 
Can never have a solitary way. 


And when beneath some heavy cross you faint, 

And say, “I cannot bear this load again,” 

You say the truth, Christ made it purposely 

So heavy that you must return to fine, 

The bitterness that none understands 

Conveys a secret message from the King 

Entreating you to come to Him again. 

The Man of Sorrows understands it well, 

In all points tempted, He can feel for you ; 

You cannot come too often or too near. 

The Son of God is infinite in grace ; 

His presence satisfies the longing soul, 

And those who walk with Him from day to day 
_ Can never have a solitary way. 


The French Flower Girl. 


[This account is taken from a recently pub- 
lished work entitled “The Dungeons of Old 
Paris.” Saint-Lazare was a prison used for the 
confinement of the worst class of female prison- 
ers. 

i} the early years of the Restoration, Marie 
M , & pretty peasant girl, was sent to Saint- 
Lazare for stealing roses. She had a passion 
for the flower, and a thousand mystical notions 
had woven themselves about it in her mind. She 
said that rose trees would detach themselves 
from their roots, glide after her wherever she 
went, and tempt her to pluck their blossoms. 
One in a garden, taller than the rest, had com- 
pelled her to climb the wall, and gather as 
many as she could—and then the gendarmes 
found her. She was terrified in prison, believ- 
ing that when she went out the roses would lure 
her amongst them again, and that she would be 
sent back to Saint- Lazare. 

This poor girl excited the vividest interest 
amongst the degraded inmates in that sordid 
place. They plotted to restore her to reason, 
christened her Rose, which delighted her, and 
set themselves to make artificial roses of silk 
and paper. Those fingers, so rebellious at al- 
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lotted tasks, created roses without number, till 
the cell of Marie was transformed into a bower. 
An intelligent director of prison labor seconded 
these efforts, and opened in Saint-Lazare a 
workroom for the manufacture of artificial 
flowers, to which Marie wus introduced as an 
apprentice. Here, making roses from morning 
Ht night, and her dread of the future dispelled, 
the malady of her mind reached its term with 
the term of her sentence, and she left her prison 
cured and happy. Marie afterwards became 
one of the most successful florists in Paris. 


From Travellers in the Orient. 
(Taken from Family Letters.) 
Beyrovut, Syria, Fourth Month 3rd, 1899. 

fhe day before we left Cairo in Egypt I had 
a call from Dr. Anna Watson, from Tanta, of 
the American mission. Tanta is between Cairo 
and Alexandria. She accompanied me to Benha 
next morning. Dr. Lawrence met us at the 
train, and we spent an interesting two hours’ 
visit at the boys’ school, the girls’ school, look- 
ing at Dr. Lawrence’s clinic room, ete., etc. 
The girls’ school is in the same house where 
she holds her clinic. The children were taught 
by natives. One of the teachers had her pupils 
sing in Arabic for my benefit. When we re- 
tired to the privacy of Dr. Lawrence’s room, 
oranges were handed in for our refreshment, 
which these girls felt it was necessary to eat in 
order not to displease the teacher. We then 
walked out in the street and watched the natives 
make matting, and then made a call on a native 
woman who seemed much pleased. She would 
run away, however, and bring boiled rice and 
oranges for us to eat. She had two plates of rice 
and three spoons, but I urged a good reason for 
not partaking. She wanted to show me all 
ab¥at the house. Down stairs we saw her sew- 
ing machine, and her oven where she baked her 
bread. Then we had to see the bread, and 
nothing would do but that I should take some 
to my brothers and sisters! Finally we made 
our adieus. Such hospitality seems very real. 

On our way to the station for Port Said we 
stopped at a house of mourning, where the 
women all sat around on the floor with a pro- 
fessional wailer. She had a fancy handkerchief 
on her head and led the others. They wail till 
they are tired, when she calls for coffee and 
they dry their tears and smile, and then when 
refreshed begin wailing again. 

Our ride to Port Said was long, and the train 
ran slowly. ‘The road from Cairo to Ismailia is, 
I suppose, entirely in the land of Goshen. Much 
of it was very barren. We passed through Tel 
el Kebir, where the great battle was fought 
when Arabi Bey and his followers were over- 
come by the English. 

At Ismalia we changed cars, and on the train 
ate a sumptuous lunch, and I made our car- 
load all taste my native bread. We gave away 
the remains to the natives. From Ismalia to 
Port Said we ran along the Suez Canal. At 
the west we had a wide stretch of desert. In 
several places we saw many camels feeding. 
The canal looked very narrow to us, but we saw 
a large steamer in it, that made us better ap- 
preciate its size. The sunset that night, as we 
saw it across the Mediterranean, was glorious, 
and the soft pink shades on the Arabian moun- 
tains were exquisite. 

When we reached Port Said we at once took 
& row-boat and went over to the French steamer 
Oronoque. It seemed dark and cheerless, and 
they were loading freight with a donkey-engine 
that made a dreadful noise and shook the ship. 





Much to our surprise we found that our friends 
the Dorners, who were on the Nile with us, and 
who left Cairo two days before for Jerusalem, 
were on the steamer, having been storm-stayed 
at Port Said. We had a pretty good dinner that 
night, and staid up on deck and in the saloon 
a long time, hoping the engine would stop. Our 
state-rooms were right in the midst of the tu- 
mult. 
kept u 
spite of the noise. Finally it stopped and we 
steamed off. 

























behind time. 
long hours, but no boatman appeared to take 
us ashore. So, much as we and man 
were disappointed, we had to go on to 
We arrived early in the morning, and though 
I was weak and shaky, I was glad to get up on 
deck in time to see the sun rise on the moun- 
tains of Lebanon! There were many miserable 
people on that steamer. 
told us that he took the steamer at Alexandria 
when he had dinner. 
Port Said, and the next in Beyrout! 
we are all thankful to be on land. 


ing. Can you imagine poppies almost making 
a carpet in the fields? i 

pink and blue flowers. The cyclamen and ole- 
anders also grow wild. The anemone is a scar- 
let flower, much like the poppy, and is supposed 
to be the “ Rose of Sharon.” Our dragoman is 
the one who took Richard Cadbury (of Eng- 
land), through Palestine in 1897, and was en- 
gaged to tak 

He was with them in Jerusalem at the time of 





small boats and came off to land to get a better 





We finally turned in, but that loading 
until 2.30 a.m. Our sisters slept in 


We reached Joppa near 2 Pp. m.—five hours 
Here we rolled round for four 


others 
yrout! 


One poor clergyman 


His next meal was at 


Oh! we 
The flowers that grow wild here are fascinat- 


ixed with them are 


e him and his family this time. 


his death. 
We camp to-night on the Lebanon Moun- 
tains. Affectionately yours, 
RacHet WILLIAMS. 





FROM EDWARD W. STRAWBRIDGE. 
Fourth Month 2nd, 1899. 
We landed here in Beyrout, after all our 
trials, on a beautiful morning. We got into 


breakfast—that French steamer was so very 
trying. We managed to get eggs here, and eat 
the whites. Then we finally got rooms. The 
hotel was very full. 

Afterlunch Theophilus Waldmeir’s daughter 
Rosa Manasseh, and her dear little daughter, 
and Hettie Bennington, a sweet little English 
woman, a cousin of Miriam Elfreth, came to 
see us. Raschid, our Nile dragoman, had sent 
them. We enjoyed them very much, and found 
H. B. was engaged to a Syrian doctor, and ex- 
pecting to settle away out here on the side of a 
mountain, and in a place accessible on horse- 
back. We afterward met him, a large, dark- 
eyed Syrian, a Friend, and a real humble 
Christian worker. We were much pleased with 
Rosa Manasseh, and before parting we arranged 
to go up to her father’s home this morning and 
have meeting with him. 

Beyrout is a beautiful town on a beautiful 
bay, and very odd. In the afternoon we took a 
long ride over to Dog River and the Lebanon 
Mountains, and beheld scenery that was beau- 
tiful and wild. The Lebanon Mountains are 
very rocky and bare, and many wild flowers 
appear among them, especially poppies and 
anemones. This morning we found the locusts 
had descended on the place—great, large ones 
—and if the wind does not take them away, they 
will lay eggs, and will eat up nearly every 
green thing. The people have been killing them, 




















and beating pans and making noises, trying to 
drive them away. 


Here there are many mulberry trees, and 


also the olive, the fig, and the orange—splendid 
oranges, so tender and juicy. 


We got a carriage and went with Rosa Ma- 


nasseh, her daughter, Dr. Manasseh and H. Ben- 
nington and her father, up to Theophilus Wald- 
meir’s mountain home, only to find that for the 
first time in about a year he had come down to 
the town. So with another daughter who was 
at home we had our meeting. 

prayed and spoke very sweetly. 
sah (his sister-in-law), said “it was so nice we 
could have our meeting without the need of a 
minister.” They were such good, humble, simple- 
hearted Christians. 
about forty Friends at her home, and a Monthly 
and a Quarterly Meeting. Theophilus Walde- 
meier and his wife came home and we had a 
lovely time. 
and we had lunch with them. 
Waldemeier told me something about his con- 
version. 


Dr. Manasseh 
Rosa Manas- 


They have a meeting of 


They were so glad to have us, 
Theophilus 


He was first a Roman Catholic. 
We saw the property and foundation for the 


Asylum buildings. They have two German 
deaconesses and a deacon there, learning the 


Arabic language and intending to be nurses. 
He was very much concerned to get a Christian 


doctor, and spoke in many places in Germany 
of the need. At length, at one of the last places 


where he spoke of the work, he did not even 


mention it, and in the morning a Christian 


young doctor came, and told him “he felt he 
must offer himself for the work, that he would 
require no pay, but wished to give his services 
to the Lord.” They were a lovely, good, inter- 


esting company, that do you good to meet, and 


so affectionate to us. We may see more of them. 
We had a beautiful drive home, and stopped 
at the American College of Beyrout, and saw 
the president and his wife. He was a hand- 
some old man, his wife was very nice, and their 
home attractive. The college buildings are 
very good and have a fine view of the sea. 
hen we reached the hotel our horses for 
the trip were brought out, and I was not pleased. 
Susie has an Arab and the nicest, but mine 
looks Itke a yellow mustang and Rachel’s a 
plain gray. The dragoman rode a gray, lively 
beast. Poor Dr. Howitt got on one that reared 
and tore around, and mashed him against a 
wall, and finally threw him off and rolled in 
the ditch on its back, and took six men to get 


it out. 
(To be continued). 


Just as Dr. Judson had finished the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Burmese he was 
cast into prison. His wife took the precious manu- 
script, and buried it in the ground. But if left 
there it would soon decay, while to reveal its 
existence to its foes would surely lead to its de- 
struction. So it was arranged that she should 
pat it within a roll of cotton, and bring it to 

im in the form of a pillow, so hard and poor 
that even the keeper of the prison did not covet 
it. After seven months this pillow—so unin- 
viting externally, so precious to him—was taken 
away, and then his wife redeemed it by giving 
a better one in exchange. Some time after he 
was hurried off to another prison, leaving every- 
thing behind him, and his old pillow was thrown 
into the prison yard, to be trodden under foot 
as worthless cotton: but after a few hours one 
of the native Christians discovered the roll, and 
took it home as a relic of the prisoner, and there 
long afterwards the manuscript was found with- 
in the cotton, complete and uninjured—Ez. 
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for two public appointed meetings. They have been 
in attendance the past week at the Yearly Meet- 
ing held in Westerly Rhode Island, and intending 
after its close to start for Canada. 










































































in the cretaceous chalk of Kansas, and which is a re- 
minder of the time when that State was the bottom of 
a big inland sea, has been mounted in the American 
Museum of Natural History and will be on view next 
week. It is nearly thirty feet long, the tail alone being 
fifteen feet. 

The Chicago News says: Not the least valuable of the 
work done by the religious conventions held in vari- 
ous parts of the country during the present year is that 
devoted to the discussion of the condition of the col- 
ored people at the South and the relations they sus- 
tain to the crime that is common in that section. 
The Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
held at Philadelphia, went at the subject with a com- 
mendable spirit and resolved upon the employment of 
colored teachers and the organization of colored con- 
gregations at the South. As a prelude to such action 
the question of the crime charged to negroes was inves- 
tigated, and it was reported that in one of the typical 
Southern States 66 per cent. of all the crime justly 
charged to colored men was perpetrated by persons 
under twenty-five years of age. It was brought out in 
the discussion that this condition of affairs was largely 
due to the fact that the younger generation was grow- 
ing up with free access to the saloons, gaming houses 
and other disreputable resorts, which could only be 
counteracted by education and religious instruction. 
Lynchings and drastic laws are powerless to bring 
about a change in present conditions, and this is 
recognized at the South as well as among those who 
have had the mney to study the prevailing con- 
ditions. In such a movement as was outlined the 
Southern people will extend all the aid possible, for 
none recognizes more than they what it means to have 
the rising generation of the colored race grow up as 
criminals, as they have been permitted to do. 

Erie, in the northwest corner of Pennsylvania, re- 
ports a scarcity of school teachers. Chester, in the 
southeast corner of the State, has an unusually large 
number of applicants for teachers’ certificates, much in 
excess of the demand. 

A magnificent grove of black walnut trees, most of 
them with trunks four feet in diameter, have been dis- 
covered in the heart of the Miami Indian Reserve in 
the southern part of Wabash County, Ind. The timber 
has been sold for $60,000. 

Mushroom raising is a profitable business. Dr. Wm. 
Watson, of Chester, Pa., produced 4,000 pounds of the 
vegetable in his hothouse during the past winter, the 
bulk of the plant being sold in New York and Wash- 
ington at about 80 cents a pound. 

A tornado is reported to have swept over Hastings, 
Minnesota, and Hudson and New Richmond, Wis- 
consin, the night of the 12th instant, and unconfirmed 
reports reached Minneapolis that there had been great 
loss of life at New Richmond. 

Torrents of rain fell on the 11th and 12th at many 
places in Minnesota and Wisconsin, the resulting 
tloods doing great damage to railroad and other prop- 
erty. The many washouts blocked travel in all direc- 
tions. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 


House of Commons, discussing the situation in Ching 
asserted that Russian encroachments had killed Britain’s 
open door trade policy, and advised a union on the 
part of England, Japan, Germany and the United 
States in reorganizing the Chinese army and for the 
protection of mutual commercial interests. 

It isstated in London that an Alaskan modus vivendi 
has been agreed upon, fixing a temporary boundary for 
two years, during which time the dispute will be sub- 
mitted to arbitration 

At a largely attended meeting of peers, commoners, 
engineers and others held on the 12th inst., in the 
House of Commons, a resolution was adopted to address 
a petition to the First Lord of the Treasury, Arthur J, 
Balfour, relative to the projected tunnel between Ire- 
land and England. The proposed route is a distance 
of twenty-five miles under eighty-five fathoms of water, 
= the estimated cost of the undertaking is $60,000,- 

As an outcome of the political feeling over the Drey- 
fus case, the French Ministry, headed * Premier Du- 
puy, submitted their resignations to President Loubet, 
on the 12th inst. 

There are serious apprehensions that the hostility of 
Germany towards the plan of international arbitration 
may operate disadvantageously in the Peace Congress 
at The Hague. 

Germany publishes about 20,000 books a year, France 
11,000, Italy 9000, England 6000, United States 5000. 

The total length of electric railways in Switzerland 
is 105 miles, of which 47 miles were opened last year. 
The power for nearly one-half of the Snes is obtained 
from waterfalls. 

An aggressive military movement against the Filipi- 
nos south of Manila was begun on the 10th inst. Gen- 
eral Otis reports that the movement has been a great 
success, the enemy being disorganized and routed, their 
loss at a conservative estimate being about 400. The 
American loss was four killed and thirty wounded. 

The annual production of rice in the Phillippines is 
about 36,000,000 bushels. 

A crisis in the affairs of the Transvaal may be has- 
tened by some untoward incident at Johannesburg. J. 
B. Robinson, the South African millionaire and mine 
owner, received a telegram on Seventh-day last, from 
his agent at Johannesburg, saying the situation there 
is most serious. 

The Cape Government is spending about $1,000,000 
yearly in well digging. There are but few districts 
where boring to 200 feet will not tap water supplies 
with a minimum limit of 10,000 gallons daily per three 
inch bore hole, and many places will, with a larger bore 
hole, yield 50,000 gallons. 

A message from Apia by way of Auckland, under date 
of Fifth Month 31st, says that both native factions are 
disarming. Mataafa has surrendered 1,800 guns. 

General Gomez issued a farewell manifesto, in which 
he urged Cubans to drop political contentions and work 
together for the advancement of the island, that the 
Americans may the sooner evacuate. 

A despatch of the 7th inst., from Quebec, says: “ The 


steamship Lake Huron, from Batoum, Russia, with 300 
ber 478, which is 52 more than the previous week and | Dukhobor immigrants on board, is detained at the 


115 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of } Grosse Isle quarantine station, there being a case of 
the foregoing 261 were males and 217 females; 103 | smallpox on board. There were five deaths on the pas- 
were under one year of age: 50 died of consumption; | sage. The steamer will probably be detained two or 
47 of heart disease; 25 of old age; 24 of pneumonia ; | three weeks.” 

22 of cancer ; 21 of typhoid fever; 18 of convulsions;} Three billion, one hundred and fifty million lobsters 
17 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of nephritis; 16} have been hatched and planted by the Newfoundland 
of apoplexy ; 15 from casualties ; 14 of inanition ; 13 of | Fish Commissioners during the last seven years. 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 12 of diph- The cost of the world’s wars since the Crimean cam- 
theria; 11 of cholera infantum ; 10 of marasmus, and | paign has been $12,263,000,000, or just about enough 


10 from sunstroke. to give a golden eagle to every man, woman and child 
Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 1003 a 102; 4’s, reg., 112} | on the globe. 
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At the “Conference of Educators,” announced 
to be held at Providence, R. I., on Sixth Month 
28th to 30th, after the President’s address by Isaac 
Sharpless, the following subjects of interest to our 
religious Society are to come under discussion: 
“What Denominational Influence should our Sec- 
ondary Schools Exert?” “Sociology from a Qua- 
ker Standpoint ;” “A Modern Thought in Friend’s 
Educational Work,” (Geo. A. Barton); “High 
Scholarship and Modest Pretensions in College 
Work” (L. L. Hobbs); “ Education and Modern 
Business Life’ (Thomas K. Brown); ‘The Im- 
portance of Teaching the Principles of Peace in 
our Schools, with Suggestions as to Methods” 
(Richard H. Thomas.) 

eee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitTep States.—The value of the real and per- 
sonal property of the United States is about $90,000,- 
000,000. 

The total wealth of the millionaires in the United 
States is about $6,587,000,000. 

The consolidated returns of the different crop re- 
porting agencies of the Department of Agriculture, 
made up to Sixth Month 1, indicates a reduction of 
about 8 per cent. in the acreage planted in cotton, as 
compared with last year. 

Tne Monthly Weather Review states that the greatest 
thickness of ice on the harbors and rivers of the coun- 
try during the past winter was during the week Third 
Month 20-27 at Moorhead, Minn., when ice forty-four 
inches was measured. 

Last year was a prosperous period in the fishing in- 
dustry of the Pacitic coast, the total product amount- 
ing to 40,000,000 pounds, or 20,000 tons, of a total value 
of nearly $7,500,000. These figures are, however, of 
the recorded product, and do not include large quanti- 
ties that were sold of which no record was kept. 

There were 156,288,744 of the old copper cents 
coined by this Government. Of these 37,883,693 have 
been received in the mint and remelted, and 118,405,- 
051 are still unaccounted for. This is very strange, 
since they are rarely seen in circulation. 

It is said that an Atlantic liner will carry 16,000 
oysters, about 1500 clams and 700 pounds of lobsters to 
supply the wants of the passengers on a single trip of 
from six to eight days. ‘These delicacies are kept in 
cold storage in the bottom of the steamer. 

Over five billion gallons of petroleum are now pro 
duced annually in the world. Of this amount two and 
one-half billions are produced in the United States, 
two and one-fourth billions in Russia, and the remain- 
der is distributed among a dozen countries. Austria 
producing 87 millions; Sumatra, 72 millions; Java, 30 
millions; Canada, 29 millions; Roumania, 24 millions; 
India, 15 millions; Japan, 8 millions; Germany, 7 mil- 
lions; Peru, 3 millions, and Italy about one million 
gallons. While the United States and Russia furnish 
the bulk of the world’s petroleum and stand almost 
abreast in the quantity of crude oil produced, the 
amount of refined illuminating oil supplied by the 
United States far exceeds that furnished by Russia. 

The United Kingdom is the largest consumer of 
mineral oils exported by the United States, our total 
export to that country in the last fiscal year being 212,- 
265,563 gallons, against 155,203,222 to Germany, 53,- 
398,115 to Japan, 44,523,552 to China, 20,561,084 to 
Brazil, 20,495,398 to British Australasia, 12,835,631 to 
France and 260,431,316 gallons to other European 
countries. The total exportation of refined illuminat- 


ing oil from the United States in the fiscal year 1898 | Corrown sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis| A WoMAN Friend wishes a situation as companion or 
900,998,875 gallons, while Russia’s exportation of re- | of 6,%c. per pound for middling uplands. assistant to middle-aged or elderly persons in the city. 
fined mineral oils amounted to Jess than one-third this FLour.—Winter super, $2.15 a $2.35; do., extras, Best of Philadelphia reference given. 

quantit 


$2.50 a $2.75; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $3 35 a Address “S,” Office of Tae FRIEND. 
$3.50; Western winter, straight, $3.40 a $3.60 ; spring, seats a Ste aie ten ish 
straight, $3.80 a $3.90 ; city mills, straight, $3.60 a $3.80. A younc woman Friend of experience wishes _ 
Rye FLour.—$3.10 a $3.15 per barrel for choice Penn- | "828° to teach young children at their homes by the 
sylvania. hour. Good references. Address “ A, 


The War Department has promulgated immigration 
regulations for the Island of Cuba. These regulations 
are substantially the same as those now in force for the 
United States, except that the regulations for Cuba 





make no distinction between aliens arriving from Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 75}c. Office of Tae FRIEND. 

Canada and Mexico and other foreign countries, as is No. 2 mixed corn, 38} a 38}c. ee 

done in the regulations for this country. No. 2 white oats, clipped, 32} a 324c. Diep, at his home neer Paullina, Iowa, on the 
Governor General Brooke has appointed Gonzales 
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medium, 4§ a 4ic.; common, 4} a 44c. a beloved member and overseer of Paullina Monthly 
Seep AND LamBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a| Meeting, and its clerk ever since the meeting was set 
4hc.; medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 3}c. ; fall lambs, | up. Though the call was sudden at the last, he had 
6jc. ; spring lambs, 6 a 8c. not failed through years of ill health to leave to his 
ocs.— Best western, 5} a 5jc.; other grades, 5} a 54c. | friends a comforting assurance that he was pre 
Forrign.—Admiral Lord Beresford, in the British | for the change. 


de Quesada Special Commissioner for Cuba at Wash- 
ington, with a salary of $5000. 

Heasty 1500 Cuban soldiers have been paid by the 
United States army paymasters in Havana Province 
thus far. 

A full skeleton of a great marine lizard discovered 
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